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PROSPECTUS. 








The “RADICAL ABOLITIONIST” proposes a proclamation 
of “liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government and the 
American People, the immediate and unconditional abolition 
of American Slavery. 


It makes this demand on behalf of three millione of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and in behalf of the 
untola millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be overthrown. 

Tt urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God trampled under foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the Federal 
Constitution, has either a moral ora political right to tolerate 
slavery, in any of the States belonging to the Federal Union, 
for a single day. 


“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
jn the Union a republican form of government.”—Con- 
stitution. 


“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —Jeffersoz. 

It denies that “the reserved rights ofthe States” include 
any such right as that of holding property in man, as no 
such “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us that 
the Federal Convention would not permit the Constitution to 
recognize any such right.— Vide Madison Papers. 


It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits the 
States from maintaining slavery. 


“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.”’? And “No person shajl 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” — Constitution. 


It affirms that the Constitution was formed by ‘the 
people of the United States,” (a// of them, ‘to secure the 
blessings of L1BeRTY for ‘themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without exception or distinction ofrace or color. And hence, 
no portion of *‘ the people of the United States” can be con- 
stitutionally enslaved, and the declared object of the Con- 
stitution requires the Federal Government to “secure the 
blessings of liberty” to each and all of them. 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, it is 
of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high profes- 
sions, and the people have no alternative left them but to 
provide a better government for their protection, or become 
the serfs of the petty oligarchy of three hundred thou- 
gand slaveholders, who are now suffered to control and insult 


The ‘RapicaLt ABOLITIONIST’ recognizes as valid law no 
unrighteous enactments. It affirms, with all the great writers 
on Common Law, “ that statutes against fundamental morality 
are void;” that ‘“‘no human laws have any validity if con- 
trary to the law of God, and such of them as are valid derive 
all their force, mediately, or immediately, from this original.’ 
—ForrTEscur. 

On this ground, as well as from’ the admitted absence of 
any positive law in this country, establishing slavery; from 
the known incomPetency of the colonial legislatures under 
British common law, to legalize it; from the ascertained 
illegality of the African slave trade, by which the colonies 
were supplied with slaves; and from the unanimous declara- 
tion of the thirteen original Staten, in the very act of estab- 
lishing their independent governments, that all just govern- 
ments” are founded on the “inalienable right” of ‘-a// men” 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” we affirm th 
absolute illegality of American slavery. We deny that it ha: 
any more legality in Georgia than in Massachusetts; that i: 
ig any more legal than the African slave-trade, or any othe: 
form of piracy and crime. 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, vindi. 
cate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the peopl 
to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing for » 
federal legislature, a ‘federal judiciary and a federal ex 
ecutive, that shall give them a national expression and 
force. 








“A PRACTICAL AIM WANTING.” 


When the Call was issued for the Convention 
of “ Radical Political Abolitionists” at Syra- 
cuse, the Editor of the Portland Inquirer took 
notice of the fact, and somewhat earnestly de- 
precated the movement, expressing the hope 
that the undertaking would be relinquished. To 
this article, Gerrit Smith sent a reply for publi- 
cation in the Inquirer, but we have been unable 
to discover its appearance. The Inquirer is on 
our exchange list, and comes to us with the 
following. We can afford to look at both sides. 


“RapicaAL ABOLITIONIST.” We have received the first 
number of this paper, under the editorial charge of William 
Goodell, and the patronage, doubtless, of Hon. Gerrit Smith. 
If signal ability and downright honesty will secure success, 
the “Radical” is destined to have an extensive circulation. 
(1.) But these two qualifications are no guarantee of suc- 
cess; (2.) nor ought they to be when a practical aim is want- 
ing: and that it is lacking in this case, is perfectly manifest, 
at least to our unsophisticated minds. (3.) We may agree to 
all it proposes, and yet doubt the wisdom of the undertaking; 
and we do doubt it, and deprecate it also. (4.) 

The point in issue is here; nor can it be obscured by all 
the learning, and logic and vigor of its powerful and honest 
conductors: The Republican party unites the great body of 
the friends of Freedom to a certain extent. (5.) As faras it 
goes it goes right: it makes no compromise: it requires no 
sacrifice of principle. (6.) But it does not go far enough,”’ 
you say. (7) Be it so—what then? Will you fail to 
secure what it proposes, because it is not all that you 
desire? Will you, by withholding your influence, suffer 
slavery to triumph? (8.) Is it nothing that no more slave 
territory be admitted to the Union ; that the inter-State slave 
trade be abolished; that slavery be abolished in the District 
of Columbia, and wherever else under our view of the Con- 
stitution it exists; (9.) and that the voice of Freedom be 
heard in the Halls of Legislation, State and National ? 

This is what the Republican party proposes to do, and by 
the wnited aid of every patriot in the land it can be accom- 
plished. (10.) Radical among radicals, we mean yet to be 
practical ; (11.) and when as Liberty men we were urged to 
join the whigs, we refused, not because as individuals they 
did not propose good ends, but because these ends were 
coupled with measures we could not consistently approve ; 
(12.) and we justified our refusal on the simple ground that 





& great nation. 


it is never necessary to do evil that good may come. (13.) It 


is a false and dangerous principle, and has been the ruin of 
multitudes, but among them no member of the old Liberty 
Guard as we believe. (14.)—Portland Inguirer. 

(1.) Thank you for the compliment, Mr. In- 
quirer. Giving us credit for “downright hon- 
esty,’’ you will take no offence at our free exer- 
cise of it, on the present occasion. 


(2.) What does the Inquirer mean by “ sac- 
cess” ? Most Editors mean by it, “an exten- 
sive circulation,” and this is what the Inquirer 
seems to have had in mind, in the sentence pre- 
ceding. Without the slightest objection to that 
sind of “ success,” we, nevertheless, have some 
idea of a “success” lying in a somewhat differ- 
2nt direction. We have known Editors of pa- 
pers devoted to moral objects who had great 
success, for a long time, in getting an “ exten- 
sive circulation,” but who never seem to have 
met with any other success. So far from dead- 
mg their readers to correct conclusions, they 
only misled them, and hindered instead of pro- 
moting the cause they had espoused. The 
proof ef this finally appeared in the fact, that 
their whole system cf tactics had to be, in the 
end, abandoned, and ‘the very measures adopt- 





ed that they had “ deprecated,” (tee-totalism 
and prohibition, for example) before the cazse 
could realize any success. On the other hand, 
we have known Editors whose “ success” never 
lay in the line of an equally “ extensive circula- 
tion,” who did succeed in procuring the ulti 
mate adoption of their “ radical” measures, and 
in attaining the “radical” results they were 
seeking. 

Most politicians mean, by ‘“ success’’—the 
securing of majorities, high stations, and fat 
salaries. But this kind of “success’’—even by 
“ reformers”—does not always ensure the “ suc. 
cess” of THE caUSE to which they had been in- 
debted for their elevation. Getting reformers 
into office, and getting reforms, are sometimes 
very different things—as the world knows. 

“ Success,” in the highest sense, Mr. Inquirer, 
consists in or involves the loving advocacy and 
practice of the TRUTH—the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Whoever “ with down- 
right honesty” does this, finds glorious “ suc- 
cess.” All others are doomed to the most mor- 
tifying failures. 

(3.) “ A practical aum is wanting !” The 
“ Radical Abolitionists” lack a practical aim. 
They are aimless, or their aims are visionary, 
pointless, defective, of no practical value, or 
impossible to be attained. ‘This is the conclu- 
sion reached by the “ Inquirer” of Portland. 
Well. This is refreshingly cool for the sea- 
son! ‘To seek, directly and openly, the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of American 
Slavery, by the American people and by the 
American Government—to stand before the 





world as THE ONLY party or organized bo- 
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dy in the country that proposes to do this—is 
to be “ wanting” in a “ practical aim” !/ Is it? 
In the name of common decency and common 
sense, what is, or what can be a “ practical 
aim,” if this is not one? Is not the object an 
intelligible, a tangible, a sufficiently important 
and significant one ? What political “aim” of 
the present generation of American politicians 
deserves a comparison with it? Is the attain- 
ment of it a hopeless, an impracticable enter- 
prise? Then the salvation of the country is 
hopeless—the preservation of American liberty 
is an undertaking in which a “ practical aim is 
wanting |” 

Here we are, with a piratical oligarchy con- 
trolling the country, the lawless kidnappers 
and enslavers of three and a half millions of 
our fellow citizens, who are entitled by the 
Constitution of their country to instant libera- 
tion, and have a constitutional right to demand 
it at our hands. Here we are, a nation of 
boasted freemen and of professed Christians, 
consenting to all this piracy,. (at least in the 
States /) and bowing down in the dust, at the 
feet of these pirates, as of necessity we must 
needs do, until we rise up and put down, by 
our high constitutional powers, their whole 
system of piracy, abolishing, at once and for 
ever, the arrogant and impudent oligarchy, the 
privileged order of kidnappers. 

The. “ Radical Abolitionists” constitute THE 
ONLY organized body of men in the country 
who propose to PUT DOWN, now, at once, 
and forever, this lawless practice of kidnapping 
—to LIBERATE these millions of our free 
citizens—to ABOLISH and SUPPRESS this 
self-constituted and unauthorized oligarchy of 
kidnappers—to wrench the Constitution from 
their grasp—to construe it as it reads and as it 
means—to achieve the real Independence of 
their country, by making that Constitution “se. 
cure the blessings of liberty” instead of making 
liberty impossible by the national permissio 








and tolerance of Slavery. ; 

And so the “ Radical Abolitionists” are cha- 
racterized by the Inquirer as “wanting a prac- 
tical aim!” And therefore they can have “no 
guarantee of success,” and “ought” to have 
none ! 

To our “ unsophisticated mind’’— if we have 
any—there are no opponents of the Slave pow- 
er, except the “ Radical Abolitionists,” who 
have any “ practical aim.” 

(4.) Can you, Mr. Inquirer? Try it and 
see. We have already told you what we pro- 
pose. Can you agree to it all, and yet “doubt 
the wisdom of the undertaking,” and “ depre- 
cate it also”? No. Give us leave to say 
that, assenting to our proposals, you can do no 
such thing. You mistake yourself. You are 


not as preposterous as you represent yourself 
to be. 


(5.) “To a certain extent !” 
Radical Abolitionists. 
them ? 


(6.) Notso. “ As far as it goes,” it does 
not “ go right.” You must admit this, if you 
“ agree to all” we have proposed. All who 
are not “ Radical Abolitionists,” and who labor, 
under the Constitution, against the Slave pow- 
er, yield their political assent to the existence of 
Slavery in the States, that is, to all the Slavery 
in the country except an excecdingly small frac- 


So do the 
Why not join in with 





tion! Does this “make no compromise” ? 
Does it “require no sacrifice of principle” ? 
We do not thus understand the matter. 

Still farther. “The Republican party,” if 
we understand it, is intent upon a restoration 
of the infamous Missouri Compromise, assent 
to which so justly won for all who did assent 
to it, the appropriate and significant cognomen 
of dough-faces ; even then, when the ensnaring 
and enslaving influences of the measure were 
but imperfectly understood. We hold that a 
restoration of that Compromise, by the consent 
of the North, would be one of the most servile 
and Heaven-provoking acts of which the North 
was ever guilty. What can men mean who 
tell us there would be “ mo compromise” in re. 
storing the first great compromise with the 
Slave power—the parent of all that has suc- 
ceeded it ? 

(7.) We do not see that the movement advo- 
cated by the Inquirer goes any where, at all, 
only as it goes backwards. From the starting 
point of the Liberty party, (at the time when 
conventions of the party, all over New England 
and New York, were adopting resolutions af- 
firming the doctrines of ‘‘ Radical Abolition- 
ists’? concerning the utter lawlessness and un- 
constitutionality of Slavery,) it started off in 
pursuit of Wilmot Proviso. Unable to reach 
that goal, it reined in, and is now running after 
a restoration of the Missouri Compromise, 
which, if attained, would yield all south of 
36° 30! to slavery—a manifest retreat from the 
platform of Wilmot Proviso. “ Does not go far 
enough” ? Please not put that complaint in 
our mouths. We think it has gone altogether 
too far already, in the direction it is travelling. 
It is “ progressing backwards.” 

(8.) Precisely the old argument that used to 
be urged by the moderate-drinking Society ad- 
vocates against teetotalers—also by Whigs and 
Colonizationists against Liberty party men. 

(9.) It is here coolly taken for granted, 
against the united testimony of sound philoso- 
phy and long-continued experiment, that these 
objects are attainable, so long as Slavery is 
permitted to exist. The old, moderate drink- 
ing, and anti-teetotal argument, over again! 
“Ts it nothing,” (said they,) ‘that we go 
against downright drunkenness, that we would 
put a stop to the selling of liquor to drunk- 
ards?” Or “Is it nothing that we go against 
the use of “ distilled” spirits, while we give our 
tacit consent to the use of wine, beer, and 
cider ? Is it nothing that we would ‘limit and 
localize’ the rum traffic, confining it to places 
where, under our views of laws and Constitu- 
tions, itis legally and constitutionally licensed?” 

Every body now sees the fallacy of these 
pleas, so confidently urged by the recognized 
leaders of the Temperance movement, and the 


|great majority of Temperance men, a few years 


ago. And thousands and tens of thousands 
are already beginning to see the fallacy of the 
same logic, in the mouths of Free Soilers and 
Free Democrats. 


(10.) We are not satisfied that the Free Soil, 
Free Democrat, or Republican party, (or by 
whatever name it is now known.) is to be relied 
upon to insist, steadily, upon all these meas- 
ures, even if we believed, (as we do not) in the 
practicability of carrying those measures, while 
permitting the existence of Slavery in the 





States. The past history of the party and its 
leaders do not warrant such confidence. At the 
first nomination of John P. Hale, at Buffalo, it 
was distinctly admitted by his friends, in our 
hearing, and on authority of a letter said to 
have been written by him, that he did not re- 
cognize the Constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to abolish the inter-state Slave Trade. 
And we have never heard of his having since 
changed his position. A published letter of 
Martin Van Buren, a few weeks previous to his 
nomination. by the Free Soil Convention at 
Buffalo, expressed his satisfaction with the 
course he had taken respecting Slavery, while 
he was President. And in accepting the nom- 
ination of the Buffalo Convention, he said dis- 
tinctly that he did so with the understanding 
that Slavery in the District of Columbia was 
not to be disturbed at present. And yet the 
Free Soil party gave him their support. 

Nor do we know who is now authorized to 
say that “the Republican party” is pledged to 
the measures specified by the Inquirer. Parti- 
cular editors may have set up that standard. 
But other editors are so eager for a fusion of 
all who will go for a restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise, that they distinctly object to 
bringing forward any other test measure. Oth- 
ers go farther, and specify the non-admission of 
new Slave States; but stop there. One Con- 
vention adopts one platform, and another, ano- 
ther. As a National party, ‘the Republican 
party,” (if it differs from the Free Soil party) is 
yet to be organized, and has yet to define its 
position. A Convention, last year, a this State 
(where “radical abolitionists” are rapidly on 
the increase) went so far as to put into their 
platform the right of every man to himself. If 
they adhere to this platform, they will be found 
enlisted in the “ undertaking’? which the Port. 
land Inquirer ‘‘ deprecates” as not “ practical.” 

(11.) The implication here, seems to be, that 
in order to be practical, we must sometimes de- 
part from “radical” truths, or hold them in 
abeyance. But this is a great “ practical” er- 
ror—a“‘ radical” mistake. Suppose Morse had 
done so, in constructing his magnetic tele- 
graph ? Or Rob’t. Fulton, in contriving his 
steamboat? The political history of all na- 
tions and ages, and especially of our own coun- 
try, for the last ten years, (not excepting the 
history of the Free Soii movement,) proves that 
policy to be as preposterous in politics as in 
mechanism. Never yet has the world witnessed 
the first instance of “success,” or of “ practical 
wisdom” in departing from that assTRacT TRUTH 
which underlies and vitalizes all the laws, whe- 
ther physical or moral, by which God governs 
the world. Until man can overmatch his Ma- 
ker, and at the same time out-wit the Arch De- 
ceiver, it will be the consummation of folly for 
him to attempt being “radical among the radi- 
cals,” and yet think “to be practical” by any 
other method than by a rigid and unwavering 
haderence to “radical” measures. The only 
practical thing in the universe is to obey, im- 
plicitly, all perceived truth. Whoever fails to 
perceive this, fails to perceive that the God of 
truth controls human affairs. 


(12.) Precisely the reason, Mr. Inquirer, why 
we cannot go with your proposed Republican 
party. We cannot consistently approve the 
tacit or explicit tolerance of Slavery in the 
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States, nor the restoration of the “Missouri | 


Compromise. 

(13.) So say we. It is never necessary to 
assent to the wicked tolerance of Slavery, or to 
the wicked compromise with it, in order to ac- 
complish the good proposed by the Inquirer. 

(14.) We wish we could believe so. Among 
the dozen or half-dozen leaders who led off the 
retreat from the Liberty party, at Buffalo, in 
1847, there was one—“ we never name him 
now”—whose stormy eloquence carried that 
measure, to the great delight of Millard Fill- 
more, who was standing there, before us, his 
countenance showing plainly that he well un- 
derstood the tactics and the retreat then entered 
upon, and the advantages that his line of policy 
would reap from it. That eloquent orator— 
where is he now, and where are thousands of 
those who were seduced by him ? ‘ And echo 
answers—where ?’ 


In conclusion we must inquire after the 
“practical aim” of those who characterize the 
“Radical Abolitionists” as having none ? 

What desirable and proper aims or measures 
have they, that we have not also? The greater 
includes the less, but the less does not include 
the greater. By abolishing Slavery, we, of 
course, prevent its extension, and terminate the 
control of the Slave Power. By extinguishing 
Slavery in the old States, we extinguish or pre- 
vent it in the new States and territories. Abo- 
lish Slavery in the States, and we abolish the 
inter-state slave trade, we give liberty to the 
District*of Columbia, we repeal the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and we divorce the North for ever 
from that base hag, the Missouri Compromise, 
which (as was sung at her birth)— 

“ Ev’n Hell itself would fain disown,” 
—which, in fact, it has now disowned ! 

On the other hand, if ad/ the “ aims” propos- 
ed by our “ practical” men were accomplished, 
only an infinitesimal part of Slavery or of its 
evils would be removed. The great work of 
liberating the slaves and of saving our country, 
would yet be unaccomplished. 

Who, then, are the men of “ practical aim” ? 
And who can point out the practicability of 
doing what the Portland Inquirer proposes, 
without enlisting in the “ undertaking” which it 
‘t deprecates” ? 

How are we to prevent “the admission of 
more slave territory,” if, by ‘ restoring the Mis- 
souri line’ we yield up all the country south of 
it to Slavery ? 

How shall we do it, while we allow the States 
that adjoin the Territories to retain swarms of 
slaves ? 


How shall we prevent “ more slave territory 
from being admitted into the Union,” so long 
as the Slavery that is boiling over, in the 
southern cauldron, is allowed an existence ? 

How—or to what purpose—(with what aim,) 
—shall we refuse admittance to a new Slave 
State, while we concede the right of that same 
State to change its Constitution, and become a 
Slave State the very next year? Or how can 
we refuse to concede that right, while we con- 
cede the right of the o/d States to retain Sla- 
very ? 

Is it a “practical aim” to prevent some of the 
States from holding slaves, while conceding 
the right of other States, under the same Con- 


stitution, and in the same confederacy, to hold 





slaves? Js tt? Must we needs try the exper- 
iment another half century to determine the) 
question ? 

Is it a “ practical aim” to attempt stopping 
the inter-stato slave trade while admitting the 
rights of slave property in the States? ‘The, 
moment the right of slave property is conced- 
ed,’ (according to Henry Clay,) ‘the right to 
carry that property from one Slave State to| 
another, is conceded likewise.’ Has any one 
ever controverted, successfully, his statement ? 

Is it a ‘ practical aim” to kill out Slavery by 
localizing it? When, or where, was the ex- 
periment ever found successful ? 

Is it a “ practical aim’ to contend against 
the effects of Slavery, without contending 
against the existence of Slavery ? Or is it “a 
practical aim” to attempt the eradication of 
Slavery, not by striking at its roots, but only 
by pruning away its branches ? 


'son’s testimony to the contrary. 
| 


The National Intelligencer, as “one of the 
most moderate of Southern journals,” adheres, 
probably, to the commonly prevalent theory of 
the Constitution, as held by all at the North, 
except “radical abolitionists.’ That theory 
makes the Constitution recognize the right of 
property in man, notwithstanding Mr. Madi- 
From these 
premises it need not be very difficult for the 
Intelligencer to deduce the conclusions which 
the Tribune attributes to it. The Constitution 
is “ the supreme law of the land.” If this sv- 
PREME law sanctions the claim, how can any 
subordinate or lower authority set it aside! If 
the Constitution recognizes slave property, then 
the Federal Government can protect slave pro- 
perty. And if the Federal Government passes 
acts for that purpose, (having thus the Consti- 
tutional authority to do so) how can the States 
annul them ? 








These are questions to be pondered, and, if 
possible, answered, by those who, occupying 
the platform of the Free Soil or Republican 
party, accuse “ Radical Abolitionists” of hav- 
ing no “practical aim.” before they under- 
take to dogmatize in this manner, let them 
show some specimens of their own better suc- 
cess, after having, for seven years, held the 
reins of the Anti-Slavery movement in their 
own hands, and managed every thing in their 
own way, while the large majority of those 
abolitionists who held other theories and would 
have preferred a different course, have con- 
sented to swim along with them, and help them 
with their votes. 


_—— 





Gerrit Suiru’s Speech on tHE NeEsraska 
Bu1—is re-published, or in process of publi- 
cation,in the New York Tribune, which will 
give it a circulation of, perhaps 180,000 or 
200.000 copies, at a cost, to Mr. Smith, of 
$500. This seems a large sum, but is well laid 
out, considering the immense numbers of copies, 
and the prompt, simultaneous, and well selected 
distribution of them, all over the country. The 
sharp debate between Mr. Smith and the 
Tribune will doubtless awaken a deeper interest 
in the perusal. We anticipate great good from 
this investment. 


~<ie- 


FREE STATES—AND STATE RIGHTS. 


“ The National Intelligencer has discovered 
that Judge Kane ‘felt himself bound to obey 
the Constitution of the United States’ in the 
Wheeler slave case. The Intelligencer is one 
of the most moderate of Southern journals, and 
when it thus dentes all right on the part of the 
State of Pennsylvania to legislate on Slavery 
within its own borders, we must infer that in 
all the South there is nobody of any conse- 
quence who does not hold the same opinion. 
According to this view of the case, there is no 
sovereignty in any Free State ; and the highest 
authority of the land resides absolutely, in the 
institution of Slavery, which has an indefeasible 
right to transport itself where it chooses, in de- 
fiance of all local law and local power. The 
Intelligencer thus seems to hold with the Hon. 
Robert Toombs, the author of the insolent me- 
nace, ‘that he would yet call the roll of his 
slaves in the shadow of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment.’ For if that law of Pennsylvania be null 
and void under which Jane Johnson and her 
two sons acquired their freedom by Wheeler’s 
bringing them into the State, there is nothing 
to prevent Mr. Toombs from realizing his 
threat whenever it may suit his convenience. 


[N. Y. Tribune. 





| This Constitution and the laws of the Uni- 
ted States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supREME LAW OF THE LAND, 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound. 
thereby, any thing in the Constitution or laws 
of any State, ro THE conTRARY notwithstand- 
ing.” Const. Art. VI. Sec. 2. 

In order to confute the National Intelligen- 
cer and Judge Kane—in order to interpose any 
legal or constitutional impediments to the pro- 
jects and the threats of Mr. Toombs, it will be 
necessary to construe the Constitution on the 
principles of “ radical abolitionists,” and throw 
the pro-slavery and dough-face construction of 
it to the winds. In no other way can the law 
case of Virginia vs. New York, in respect to 
the decision of Judge Paine, be decided in fa- 
vor of freedom. If Judge Paine’s decision is 
right, then the States have a right to prohibit 
and suppress Slavery, (which right the States 
could not have, if there be any such thing as 
property in man.) But if the States have a 
right to suppress Slavery, then it cannot be 
true that the Federal Government has a right 
to recognize property in man. And if the 
Federal Government has not this right, then 
the common construction of the Constitution is 
a fallacious one ; and the “radical abolition- 
ists” have the correct interpretation, of course. 

‘Tn all the South, there is nobody of any 
consequence” who does not understand this. 
And whenever the North shall study the sub- 
ject as earnestly as the South studies it, then, 
“in all the North, there will be nobody of any 
consequence,” who does not understand it. 

‘¢ All the South” are right in their conclu- 
sions, if (almost) all the North are not wrong 
in conceding to them their premises. 





But then, “there is no sovereignty in any 
Free State” ! Of course there is not, and can- 
not be, if the prevailing construction of the 
Constitution is the correct one. There cannot 
be, unless the “radical abolitionists” are the 
only correct expositors of that instrument. 

How can a Free State nave any State Rights 
if it cannot protect its own citizens from chat- 
telhood ? How can it protect any of its citi- 
zens from chattelhood, if it cannot protect all 
of them ? And how can this be done, if the 
‘‘ supreme law of the land” recognizes slavery ? 

How astonishing it is, that any man with a 








pair of eyes can help seeing, at a glance, . that 
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if we have a National Constitution that recog: | 
nizes Slavery, or even tolerates its existence, 
there cannot possibly be any such thing as 
State Rights, or Free States? And this, for 
the plain reason that there can be no such thing 
as State Rights without free citizens—citizens 
secure in their possession of freedom ? 

“State Rights” and “ Free States” become | 
unmeaning terms where the inhabitants of the. 
State are not free—and where the “ supreme | 
law of the land” does not guaranty and protect | 
their freedom. ’ 

Still further—we quote the language of the 
Tribune—“ the highest authority of the land,” 
(according to the National Intelligencer, Judge 
Kane, and Mr. Toombs,) “resides absolutely in 
the institution of Slavery” ! 

And so it does, if “the supreme law of the 
land” permits, and by its permission, shelters, 
the anomalous and lawless power of the slave- 
holder. To permit slaveholding is to permit 
unlimited despotism. And to permit unlimited 
despotism is to proscribe freedom. 

“The highest authority of the land” poxs, de 





in the institution of Slavery.” And it must con- 
tinue to reside there as long as Slavery is per- | 
mitted to exist. It cannot be otherwise, in the | 
very nature of things. 

All this was maintained and illustrated, at! 
iength, in the Address adopted by the Conven- | 
tion of “ Radical Abolitionists” at Syracuse, in 
June. And already the National Lntelligencer, ; 
the New York Tribune, and the principal pub- | 
lic journals of the country, are furnishing fresh | 
illustrations of its truthfulness. 





Seriously, is it not high time for the ablest| 
journalists and statesmen of the country to) 
scrutinize, with rigor, those constitutional expo-, 
sitions that lead to such startling results ? Is 


it credible that our revolutionary fathers framed | 
a Constitution “ to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty,” the true construction of which subverts | 
and overthrows liberty ? 
PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT. 

A correspondent of the Minnesota Republi- 
can (St. Anthony’s) writes from Syracuse, N. 
Y., as follows— 


“The Convention of Radical Abolitionists 
was held in this city on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week. It was largely at- 
tended by persons representing the different 
phases of anti-slavery sentiment; yet its pro- 
ceedings were characterized by much harmony 
and enthusiasm. The declaration of sentiments, 
resolutions and addresses, were evidently pre- 
pared by William Goodell; and though embo- 
dying his most radical views of the Constitu- 
tion, and the power of Congress to overthrow 
slavery, were adopted with surprising unanimi- 
ty. Itis astonishing to see how general and 
rapid is the change of popular sentiment on this 
subject. The recent aggressions of the slave- 
holders have opened eyes that could never see 
before; and some at least, who have until re- 
cently been Hunker Democrats and Silver 
Grays, are now ready to drop party predilec- 
tions and unite for the overthrow of slavery. 
Simple restriction is not enough to satisfy them, 
the restoration of the Missouri Compromise and 
the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law will not satisfy them. Their language is, 
‘the age of compromises bas passed; since the 
South are waging uncompromising war on free- 
dom, we cannot, if we would, do less than to 


must not content ourselves with merely acting 
on the defensive, we must carry the war into 
their midst, by denying even the /egad existence 
of slavery anywhere, and using all the powers 
of the General Government for its annihilation.’ 
This may seem strong language to those who 
have not investigated the matter, but it is the 


‘language of some strong men who have never 


been identified with «any anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

‘A member elect of the next Congress, one 
of the ablest men in the State, who until quite 
recently was identified with the Silver Greys, 


said to me, a few days ago, while conversing 


on this subject, ‘The slaveholders have had 
better offers than they will ever have again— 
better than they ever ought to have had. We 
have said to them, if, you will remain in your 
own States, and not try to-extend the curse of 
Slavery, we will not disturb you there, but 
they have spurned this offer, and now,’ said he, 
‘I deny the right of slavery to exist anywhere: 
it has no legal or constitutional existence: this 
shall be my position in Congress, and I am 
prepared to maintain it.’ It is his opinion that 
the General Government have abundant pow- 
ers under the Constitution to annihilate Slavery 
in all the States. He thinks the writ of Habeas 
Corpus of itself sufficient for this purpose, if 
properly administered.” 





Badical Abolitio nist. 








NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1855. 


GENERAL CONVENTION OF RADI- 
CAL POLITICAL ABOLITIONISTS 
at Boston, Mass., 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
Oct. 23d, 24th and 25th, 1855, 
(By appointment of a similar Convention in 
Syracuse, N. Y. in June last.) 








The undersigned, 2 Committee of Arrange- 
ments appointed by the “Central Abolition 
Committee,” are authorized by said Committee 
to invite a General Convention of “ Radical 
Political Abolitionists” in Boston, on Tuesday, 


| Wednesday, and Thursday, October 23rd, 
'24th, and 25th, 1855, for the purpose of dis- 
icussing the ilegality and unconstitutionality of 


Slavery, and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over slavery in the States. 
Also, to provide means for propagating the 


judged best, to organize for that object, 
A NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 
Among those expected to be in attendance 
and take part in the proceedings, are Gerrit 
Smith, Lewis Tappan, 8.8. Jocelyn, Frederick 
Douglas, L. C. Matlack, A. G. Beman—the 
undersigned, and others, who may be announ- 


ced hereafter. 
Wiuuiam Goope t, 
Jas. McCune Smiru, 
Com. of. Arr. 





Tract Distrisution.—The Central Abolition 
Committee are deliberating upon a plan of sys- 
tematic Tract publication and distribution. 

A. principal point of inquiry is—to what 
extent would the friends of the cause co-operate 
by pecuniary aid, and by the industrious and 
systematic distribution of Tracts when pub- 
lished? A series of Tracts on the illegal. 
ity andj unconstitutionality of Slavery, &c., 
&c., has been under advisement. Friends of 





wage uncompromising war on slavery.’ ‘ We 


the cause—what say you ? 


sentiments and advocating the measures of 
“ Radical Political Abolitionists,” and, if 


AN “ORDINANCE OF FREEDOM”! 


In a letter of Hon. Benjamin F. Butler of 
New-York to the mass Republican State Con- 
vention, at Portland, Maine, (see N. Y. Daily 
Tribune Aug. 15,) there appears the following. 


“T have rejoiced, and will rejoice in every 
demonstration of the popular sentiment in the 
Free States, against the repeal of the Missou- 
ri Compromise, and in favor of the restoration of 
that ordinance of freedom” ! 

An “ordinance of freedom” with a ven- 
geance! That “ordinance of freedom’ con- 
signed the State of Missouri and all the 
territory of the Louisiana purchase lying South 
of 36° 30/, to the horrors of hereditary Slavery. 
The few northern members of Congress who 
basely consented to that “ ordinance of freedom”’ 
were driven into retirement by “every demon- 
stration of the popular sentiment in the Free 
States.” For lending their votes in favor of 
that “ ordinance of freedom” their memory was 
immortalized by the coinage, for their especial 
benefit, of the new epithet of “ dough-faces.” 
Such of them as had maintained, until then, the 
reputation of being Christians, were rebuked 
by the popular press in such language as the 
following ;— 


“ Christians could compromise with crime, 
The path King Saul and Judas trod, 

Could balance dollar, cent, and dime, 
Against the changeless laws of God.”’ 


How strangely would it have sounded then, 
to have heard the Missouri Compromise 
denominated “an ordinance of Freedom” ! 
How would John Randolph of Roanake have 
curled his lip in derision ! 

If any one wishes to contrast the Abolition- 
ism of 1820 with the Free Soilism or Free 
Republicanism of 1855, here are the data for 
the comparison. What the former denounce as 
a crime like that of Judas, the latter eulogizes 
as “an ordinance of freedom.” If the Portland 
Inquirer finds occasion to inquire, further, why 
the “radical abolitionists” cannot support the 
“Republican” party under the leadership of 
such politicians as Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, 
we refer the editor to this contrast. The 
“ Republican” movement at Portland, (instead 
of “not going far enough”) goes quite too far 
for them. It eulogizes “crime.” It proposes 
the re-enactment of “crime.” It holds up one 
of the blackest enactments of Slavery, and calls 
it ‘an ordinance of freedom.” It directs our 
attention to the first foul act of northern servil- 
ity, the first of the long series that followed it, 
and bids us go back and begin the same blind, 
mad race, over again ! 

i LO Ell 

‘©’ PRocEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION oF Rap- 
1caL PoxiticaL ABOLITIONISTS, HELD at Syra- 
couse, N. Y., June 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1855. 
‘Slavery an outlaw, and forbidden by the 
Constitution, which provides for its abolition.’ ” 
New York: Published by the Central Abolition 
Board, 48 Beekman street, 1855. Johns J. 
Zuille, printer. 

This pamphlet contains sixty-eight pages 
octavo, and is for sale at the office of the “ Rad_ 
ical Abolitionist,’” 48 Beekman street, New 
York, at the low price of six cents, or, postage 
pre-paid, nine cents. Subscribers to the funds 
of the committee are supplied with a copy gratis, 
so far as their Post Office address is known. 

“The Address” adopted by the Syracuse 
Convention, (and which has not appeared in any 


of the papers,) occupies nearly one half of this 
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if we have a National Constitution that recog-|must not content ourselves with merely acting} AN 


nizes Slavery, or even tolerates its existence, 


there cannot possibly be any such thing as their midst, by denying even the legal existence 


State Rights, or Free States? And this, for | 
the plain reason that there can be no such ‘tied 
as State Rights without free citizens—citizens | 
secure in their possession of freedom ? | 

“ State Rights” and “ Free States” become | 
upmeaning terms where the inhabitants of the 
State are not free—and where the ‘ supreme) 


_law of the land” does not guaranty and protect, 


their freedom. * 

Still further—we quote the language of the 
Tribune—“ the highest authority of the land,” 
(according to the National Intelligencer, Judge 
Kane, and Mr. Toombs,) “ resides absolutely in 
the institution of Slavery” ! 





|}men 


“ORDINANCE OF FREEDOM”! 


In a letter of Hon. Benjamin F. Butler of 


of slavery anywhere, and using all the powers New-York to the mass Republican State Con- 
of the General Government for its annihilation.’| vention, at Portland, Maine, (see N. Y. Daily 
This may seem strong language to those who} Tribune Aug. 15,) there appears the following. 
have not investigated the matter, but it is the} « I have rejoiced, and will rejoice in every 
language of some strong men who have never 


by ‘dentified with : ante ate Ge demonstration of the popular sentiment in the 
‘ont identined with any anti-slavery MOVC-| Pree States, against the repeal of the Missou- 


ri Compromise, and an favor of the restoration of 
that ordinance of freedom” ! 


An “ordinance of freedom” with a ven- 


on the defensive, we must carry the war into 


“A member elect of the next Congress, one 
of the ablest men in the State, who until quite 
recently was identified with the Silver Greys, 


'said to me, a few days ago, while conversing} geance! That “ordinance of freedom’ con- 


he this eolect, ‘The me es have had/gigned the State of Missouri and all the 
etter offers than they will ever have again— : bh ct ‘hase Ivinc Sonth 
better than they ever ought to have had. We Merribory of the 1opisiane purchase !yIDg. DOR 


have said to them, if you will remain in your of 36° 30/, to the horrors of hereditary Slavery. 
own States, and not try to extend the curse of The few northern members of Congress who 
Slavery, we will not disturb you there, but] basely consented to that “ ordinance of freedom” 
they have spurned this offer, and now,’ said he,| were driven into retirement by “every demon- 


And - e dope, its pe appar? lay of Aba I deny the right of slavery to exist anywhere: 
land’’ permits, and by its permission, shelters, |;+ has no legal or constitutional existence: this 


the anomalous and lawless power of the slave-|shall be my position in Congress, and I am 
holder. To. permit slaveholding is to permit|prepared to maintain it.’ It is his opinion that 
unlimited despotism. And to permit unlimited | the General Government have abundant pow- 
despotism is to proscribe freedom ers under the Constitution to annihilate Slavery 


; i _ \in all the States. He thinks the writ of Habeas 
“The highest authority of the land” nous, de| Corpus of itself sufficient for this purpose, if 


facto—does, or Necessity, “reside absolutely, | properly administered.” 


in the institution of Slavery.” And it must con-| === ~ Sa 
tinue to reside there as long as Slavery is, per- Bay adic wl 4a Dolitionigst. 
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mitted to exist. It cannot be otherwise, in the —ao 
very nature of things. | NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1855. 
All this was maintained and illustrated, at}. . a 


length, in the Address adopted by the Conven-| GENERAL CONVENTION OF RADI- 


tion of “ Radical Abolitionists” at Syracuse, in| 
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the New York Tribune, and the principal pub-| on Tues day Wednesday, and Thuriday, 
lic journals of the country, are furnishing fresh | Oct. 234, 24th and 25th, 1855 
illustrations of its truthfulness. ? 

Seriously, is it not high time for the ablest 
journalists and statesmen of the country to 
scrutinize, with rigor, those constitutional expo- 
sitions that lead to such startling results ? Is 
it credible that our revolutionary fathers framed 
a Constitution “ to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty,” the true construction of which subverts 
and overthrows liberty ? 











Syracuse, N. Y. in June last.) 











(By appointment of a similar Convention in 


The undersigned, a Committee of Arrange- 
ments appointed by the “Central Abolition 
Committee,” are authorized by said Committee 
to invite a General Convention of “ Radical 
Political Abolitionists” in Boston, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, October 23rd,| ,, oie $s ; 
Sih and o5th, 1866. for the parpoes ‘oF dis Republican” party under the leadership of 


stration of the popular sentiment in the Free 
States.” For lending their votes in favor of 
that “ ordinance of freedom” their memory was 
immortalized by the coinage, for their especial 
benefit, of the new epithet of “ dough-faces.” 
Such of them as had maintained, until then, the 
reputation of being Christians, were rebuked 
by the popular press in such language as the 
following ;— 


“ Christians could compromise with crime, 
The path King Saul and Judas trod, 

Could balance dollar, cent, and dime, 
Against the changeless laws of God.” 


How strangely would it have sounded then, 
to have heard the Missouri Compromise 
denominated ‘an ordinance of Freedom” ! 
How would John Randolph of Roanake have 
curled his lip in derision ! 

If any one wishes to contrast the Abolition- 
ism of 1820 with the Free Soilism or Free 
Republicanism of 1855, here are the data for 
the comparison. What the former denounce as 
a crime like that of Judas, the latter eulogizes 
as “an ordinance of freedom.” If the Portland 
Inquirer finds occasion to inquire, further, why 
the “ radical abolitionists” cannot support the 


such politicians as Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, 


PROGRESS OF SENTIMENT sx | cussing the alegality and unconstitutionality of we refer the editor i this sonics. ie, 


A correspondent of the Minnesota Republi- 
can (St. Anthony’s) writes from Syracuse, N. 
Y., as follows— 


“The Convention of Radical Abolitionists |‘ Radical 
was held in this city on Tuesday, Wednesday judged best, to organize for that object, 


and Thursday of last week. It was largely at- 
tended by persons representing the different A NATIONAL ABOLITION SOCIETY. 


phases of anti-slavery sentiment; yet its pro- 


ment over slavery in the States. 


and enthusiasm. The declaration of sentiments, | Smith, Lewis Tappan, S. 8. Jocelyn, Frederick 


resolutions and addresses, were evidently pre-{Poyol L. ¢. ick AG cz 
pared by William Goodell; and though embo- aa Matlack, A. G. Beman—the 


dying his most radical views of the Constitu- undersigned, and others, who may be announ- 
tion, and the power of Congress to overthrow | ced hereafter. 

slavery, were adopted with surprising unanimi- 
ty. It is astonishing to see how general and 
rapid is the change of popular sentiment on this 

subject. The recent aggressions of the slave- ig 


holders have opened eyes that could never see} Tract Distrisvrion.—The Central Abolition 
before ; and some at least, who have until re- 


cently been Hunker Democrats and Silver Committee are deliberating upon a plan of sys- 
Grays, are now ready to drop party predilec- tematic Tract publication and distribution. 
tions and unite for the overthrow of slavery. A principal point of inquiry is—to what 
Simple restriction is not enough to satisfy them, | extent would the friends of the cause e6-operate 
the restoration of the Missouri Compromise and by pecuniary aid, and by the industrious and 
the unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Slave An lla AL eR ‘b °T 

Law will not satisfy them. Their language is, y : au ution of tracts when pub- 
‘the age of compromises has passed ; since the lished it A series of Tracts on the illegal. 
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Wuuiam Goope t, 
Jas. McCune Smiru, 
Com. of. Arr. 








Slavery, and the power of the Federal Govern- 


Also, to provide means for propagating the 
sentiments and advocating the measures of 
Political Abolitionists,” and, if 


Among those expected to be in attendance 
ceedings were characterized by much harmony | and take part in the proceedings, are Gerrit 


“ Republican” movement at Portland, (instead 
of “ not going far enough”) goes quite too far 
for them. It eulogizes “crime.” It proposes 
the re-enactment of “crime.” It holds up one 
of the blackest enactments of Slavery, and calls 
it ‘an ordinance of freedom.” It directs our 
attention to the first foul act of northern servil- 
ity, the first of the long series that followed it, 
and bids us go back and begin the same blind, 
mad race, over again ! 
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“ PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION oF Rap- 
icaL PoxiricaL ABOLITIONISTS, HELD at Syra- 
cusg, N. Y., June 26th, 27th, and 28th, 1855. 
‘ Slavery an outlaw, and forbidden by the 
Constitution, which provides for its abolition.’ ” 
New York: Published by the Central Abolition 
Board, 48 Beekman street, 1855. John, J. 
Zuille, printer. 
This pamphlet contains sixty-eight pages 
octavo, and is for sale at the office of the “ Rad. 
ical Abolitionist,” 48 Beekman street, New 
York, at the low price of six cents, or, postage 
pre-paid, nine cents. Subscribers to the funds 
of the committee are supplied with a copy gratis, 
so far as their Post Office address is known. 
“The Address” adopted by the Syracuse 
Convention, (and which has not appeared in any 


of the papers,) occupies nearly one half of this 
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pamphlet. It embodies a view of the present 
condition, wants and prospects of the Anti-Sia- 
very cause. The Central Committee, at a very 
considerable expense, are circulating it as far as 
they are able, among the intelligent portions of 
the community, especially among the opponents 
of the Slave power. We shall be thankful for 
orders for this pamphlet, and also for the names 
of prominent individuals, (with the Post-Office 
address) to whom it should be furnished. 


_— 


THE ROOT OF THE MISCHIEF. 


“T know of no statute of Pennsylvania,” 
(says Judge Kane,) ‘“ which affects, to divest a 
citizen of North Carolina of his property,” (that 
is to say, of his slaves,) ‘‘ and if such a statute 
were shown, it could not be recognized as valid 
in a Court of the United States.” 

According to this decision, any slaveholder 
may bring his slaves into any Free State, and 
hold them there, and the State cannot prevent 
it. Ifa State law should be enacted for that 
purpose, the United States Courts would set it 
aside. This doctrine denies the right of any 
State to prohibit Slavery, and affirms the right 
and duty of the Federal Courts to legalize and 
protect Slavery, in all the States. For if the 
“citizen of North Carolina” is to be protected 
in his “ property” for one day, he is to be pro- 
tected for two days-—for two hundred days, and 
so on, without limit. And if “a citizen of 
North Carolina” is to be protected in his slave 
‘‘ property” in Pennsylvania, assuredly “a citi- 
zen of” Pennsylvania may do the same. The 
Carolinian may become a Pennsylvanian him- 
self, and bring all his slaves into Pennsylvania 
with him. 

This is the result sought by the litigation of 
Virginia vs. New York, concerning Judge 
Paine’s liberation of Mr. Lemmon’s slaves. 
And the real object of the Nebraska bill was 
the same. 

We are neither alarmed nor sorry to see the 
sore coming to a head. It is high time that the 
prevailing theory of the Constitution were 
brought to a test. And there could be no bet: 
ter mode of testing it, or more auspicious cir- 
cumstances provided for the scrutiny. 

We stand ready for the judicial decisions 
that may be made, come which way they will. 
If the case of Virginia vs. New York should, 
by any possibility, be ultimately decided cor- 
rectly, (which we can hardly anticipate,) the 
decision of Judge Kane would thereby be re- 
versed. Such a decision would be a virtual de- 
nial of the right of slave property, and would 
vindicate the Constitution from the charge of 
recognizing any such right. The foundation 
stones of a “ radical abolition” construction of 
the Constitution, would be firmly laid, by the 
Courts themselves. And from this there could 
be no escape. On the other hand, if the Vir- 
ginia case, having been carried up to the Su- 

preme Court of the United States, should be 
decided, as it probably will be, in accordance | 
with the decision of Judge Kane, in the Phila- 
delphia case, the issue will be fairly before the 
country, and the decision by the people would 
not be long delayed. 

By that time, it will come to be understood, 
at the North, as already it is at the South, that 
these doctrines and decisions, extravagant and 
extreme as they may appear to be, and atro- 

cious as they really are, are little, or nothing 








more nor less than the legitimate fruits and 
logical inductions of that theory of the Consti- 
tution that obtains everywhere, at the North 
and at the South, among slaveholders and 
their opponents, the “ radical abolitionists” on- 
ly excepted. 


What are the premises of Judge Kane ? 
First, that Slavery is Jegal—that there is such 
a thing as property in man-—that slaves are, 
legally, property. Second, that the Constitu- 
tion recognizes this property. Every body ex- 
cept “ radical abolitionists,” or those who are 
in process of becoming such, will readily grant 
him these premises. 


But, granting him these, there is no fair 
and manly escape from his conclusions. Yet 
those who persist in putting these premises in- 
to his hands, are loudly denouncing him be- 
cause he follows them out to their legitimate 
consequences. ar be it from our purpose to 
palliate or excuse the iniquity of Judge Kane’s 
decision. He had no moral or legal right, 
from any assumed premises, to arrive at, and to 
entertain and enforce, conclusions that shock 
the moral sense. In doing this he has, howev- 
er, done nothing more than to copy, in this par- 
ticular, the example of the most admired jurists 
of our times, who have made a merit of closing 
their eyes on the claims of humanity, mercy, 
and justice, in obedience to precedents and 
parchments, venerated by them as being Law. 
In the light (or darkness) of such examples, 
and with the constitutional constructions and 
legal traditions around him, it is not difficult to 
see how his conclusions were reached. It 
might be more difficult to show how they could 
have been otherwise. aa ay 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
if the people of the North dislike such decisions 
as those of Judge Kane, they must beware of 


contributing to the influences that are produc- 
ing them. 


They must cease to talk of Slavery 
as being legal, and of the Constitution as con- 
taining compromises with it, or giving it the 
sanction of a recognition. 





Tue ARGUMENT IN A NUT-SHELL.—If it be 
admitted, (as it will be by all truly practical 
reformers, whether Temperance men or Abo- 
litionists,) that there can be no way of carrying 
forward a successful contest against any moral 
evil while consenting to any sort of compromise 
with it ; then it will follow that there can be no 
successful contest against Slavery and the ag. 
gressions of the slave power, by those who con- 
cede “the compromises of the Constitution,” 
and who at the same time, carry on their con- 
test under a pledge of abiding by those com- 
promises. 


_— 





CONSTITUTIONAL EXPOSITIONS APPLIED TO THE 
PROPOSED ANNEXATION OF THE PLATTE COUN. 
TRY TO KANSAS. 


The Kansas Herald, of the 14th inst., announces the project 
of annexing the whole of Platte County in Missouri, by pur- 
chase, to the Kansas Territory. It is stated the Missouri Le- 
gislature will meet in November and give consent. 

This is the identical tract of country that was 
fraudulently filched from freedom, by a covert 
infraction of the Missouri Compromise, Jed on 
by Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, in 1836, a 
fact concealed from the public until it was ex- 
posed by Senator Pettit, some time ago, in the 
course of his remarks upon the opposition of 


Ool. Benton, to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, involved in the Nebraska Bill. Sly 
and quiet pilfering, it would seem, was more to 
the taste of Col. Benton than open and above 
board robbery, which might occasion excite- 
ment. But after the robbery was consummated, 
and after Mr. Pettit had disclosed the previous 
pilfering, Col. Benton declared himself opposed 
to any attempt to restore the compromise line. 
Such is the historical position of the region now 
proposed to be transferred from Missouri to 
Kansas, in order to secure the preponderancy of 
pro-slavery influences in the latter. 

In all this, we have a fair comment, not only 
upon the policy of compromises with slavery, 
but also upon the inevitable results of those ex. 
positions of the Constitution that so generally 
prevail even among the friends of liberty, and 
which, concede the constitutionality of slave- 
holding in some localities, while invoking the 
Federal exercise of Constitutional powers to pre- 
vent slavery in other localities. | 

Look at the matter-of-fact results of such ex- 
positions in their application to the Territory 
and the State of Missouri, and the Territory 
and future State of Kansas, along with the 
Platte River Country, which seems vibrating, 
like a pendulum, between them. 

First, we had the Missouri Territory, along 
with the constitutional power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from it, to refuse its admission ex- 
cept as a free State, and thus consecrate it fore- 
ver to freedom. So we all held, at the North, 
and accordingly the North, with united voice, 
condemned the Missouri Compromise, in 1820, 
and drove from public life the “ dough faces’’ 
who had consented to it, in Congress, 
| Such was the current constitutional theory. 
‘Yet when Missouri was once treacherously ad- 
mitted, her constitutional right to maintain sla- 
very became part and parcel of the same consti- 
tutional exposition, and the right was as unhesi- 
tatingly accorded to Missouri as to Virginia. 

Not so, however, at that time, in respect to 
the Platte River Country. That region lay 
North of 36° 30! (the Missouri compromise line) 
and by our current constitutional exposition, 
was ‘‘ forever consecrated to freedom.” 


And this went on until the masked abduction 
of the Platte River Country, by Col. Benton, on 
behalf of Missouri, in 1836. After that time, it 
belonged to Missouri, and tbe constitutional 
right of slave-holding, in the Platte country, has 
ever since, been as indisputable as the same 
right in Virginia! 

Next comes the new territory of Kansas, now 
claimed by the contending forces of slavery and 
of freedom. The friends of freedom claim it, 
not as being a part of the nation that was decreed 
free by the Declaration of Independence and 
that is protected by the Constitution ordained to 
“ establish justice,” “and secure the blessings 
of liberty, but only as being territory lying 
North of 36° 30’, the line established; by the 
joint action of dough faces and slave-holders, 


against the almost unanimous voice of the 
North ! 


And this claim now stands side by side, with 
the concession of the Constitutional right of 
slave-holding in the Platte River Country 
(Platte County) which aso lies North of the 
said compromise line of 36° 30'/—so that we 





have constitutional slavery in a part but not in 
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the whole of the country which our constitution- | 
al expositions have assigned to freedom. 

Whenever the project of annexing Platte 

Jountry to Kansas succeeds (as it is likely to 
do) one of two things will have to be witnessed. 
Either the Platte Country slave-holders, will 
lose their constitutional right of slave-holding, 
by being annexed to Kansas, or they will come 
into Kansas with that right, unimpaired. Which 
will it be? How will the concession of their 
present constitutional right of  slave-hold- 
ing, affect the plea against their retaining the 
same right? 

And if, having ow that constitutional right, 
they came into Kansas retaining that same 
right, how will the concession of that right affect 
the question whether settlers in other parts of 
Kansas—aye—and in any other Territory or 
State, under our Federal Constitution, do not 
possess the same constitutional right? How can 
the people in one part of the State, have constitu- 
tional rights that the people of other parts of the 
same State do not have? Nay, how can the 
people of one State have constitutional rights 
which the people of other States do not have ? 

It strikes us that here are questions that have 
not been fully examined by most of our Consti- 
tutional expounders. Very certainly, nothing 
can be plainer than that the prevailing exposi- 





tion of the Constitution involves absurdities and 
self-contradictions too glaring and too mons- 


trous to comport with any rational convictions 








of the soundness of such expositions. 

We will hazard the prediction that, at no dis. 
tant day, it will be understood, and acknow- 
ledged, either that slave-holding is a constitution- 
al right in every part of the nation, or else that it 
is a constitutional right, in xo part of the na- 
tion. In other words, it will be settled, either 
that every man inthe nation has a constitution- 
al right to be a slave-holder, or that mo man 
has that right. 

Should it be settled that every man has aconsti- 
tutional right to be a slave-holder, it will be set- 
tled that any man may, constitutionally, be made 
a slave, and the law of the strongest must de- 


termine who are the slave-holders and who are 
the slaves. 


Another thing we may venture to predict. 
And that is, that the friends of liberty must 
learn to be more consistent in their expositions 
of the Constitution, before they can make much 
head-way, even in their defences of free territo- 
ries. When they shall have learned to insist 
that the constitution protects liberty every 
wHERE, and allows slavery NO WHERE, then, 
and not until then, can they make the Constitu- 
tion available for the protection of liberty and 
for the extension of slavery, any WHERE. In 
no part of that instrument is there the slightest 
intimation that it has protections and prohibi- 
tions for some parts of the country. And all 
expositfons founded on the assumption of such 


discriminations must prove abortive and use- 
less. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
PROPERTY. 
“THE GREAT QUESTION.” 
The Washington Union, in discoursing upon 
the Wheeler case at Philadelphia, gives us the 
following : 


“ The questions naturally arise, have the people of 
the South the constitutional right to the possession 








and use of a certain description of property, and 
this right being conceded; what measures should 
be adopted to force those Northern cities and 
States now under the joint domination of Know- 
Nothingism and Abolitionism into @ prompt 
recognition and observance of a paramount obli- 
gation of the Federal compact? In Philadel- 
phia and Boston, where Know-Nothingism has 
full and almost undisputed sway, no Southern 
gentleman is safe from ruffian violence if he has 
the temerity to bring with him his servants.” 

“ Colonel -Wheeler’s wrongs must be redress: 
ed unless two astounding propositions are to be 
promulgated. The first, that a citizen of a 
slaveholding State cannot pass with his slaves 
through the territory of Pennsylvania without 
losing his property in them, though he may 
have no intention of residing or even sojourning 
within her limits ; the second, that a diplomatic 
representative from the United States to a 
foreign country on his way to the seat of his 
mission has not, in Pennsylvania, the privilege 
of passing through her territory with slaves 
belonging to him: but that his property in 
them can be disregarded, as it could not be 
disregarded in any foreign land without oc- 
casioning a just cause of war for such a viola- 


tion of international law.” 

This is the slavocratic view of the matter; 
and the question is fairly stated. 

(1.) Have the slaveholders a Constitutional 
right to property, in human beings? (2.) If 
this point be conceded, how shall they be pro- 
tected in that right? If you concede the right 
of property, under the Constitution, how can 
Boston or Philadelphia—how can the non- 
slaveholding ‘States, deny the constitutional 


obligation of respecting these rights of property, 


in some form ? 


There are three ways of meeting this question. 
(1.) By denying the Constitutional right of 
(2.) By throwing the Constitution 

(3.) By taking the ground of the 
New York Courts in the Lemmon case, which 
is the same that was formerly taken by the 
courts of Louisiana, Kentucky, &c. viz :—that 
slaves cease to be property when their owners 


property. 
overboard. 


carry them, or permit them to be carried beyond 


the limits of the jurisdiction under which they 


were held. 


The last mentioned ground has the advantage 
of having been consecrated by numerous de- 


But 


cisions of Southern Courts, in times past. 
its legal strength and consistency are not clear. 
The second ground is that of the Garrisonians, 


and would be correct if the Constitution were 


what they and the slaveholders represent it to 
be. The first, we hold to be the only tenable 
and trustworthy ground—the only one that 
will prove effective for liberty in the long run. 
At least it has great advantages over the third, 
which, absurdly enough, makes the tenure of 
property to depend on the mere incident of its 


location either on the one side or the other, of a 
State line. 


It is a great difficulty in the way of those 
who rely upon the decision in the Lemmon 
case, and other similar decisions, that they 
commonly, if not uniformly, concede the right 
under the Constitution or in despite of rt to hold 
slaves as property. Having conceded that 
right, it is rather an awkward business to refer 
to the Lemmon case and to the Louisiana and 
Kentucky decisions, to get rid of the effects of 
that concession. The decisions may be well 
enough, and, in the absence of such concessions, 
might be sufficient. The lawyer who first con- 
cedes away his case in Court, and then quotes 


learned authorities against his own concessions, 
may be very erudite, but is hardly judicious or 
prudent. 

The true way of dealing with the Washington 
Union would be to call for quotations of those 
clauses of the Constitution in which “the con- 
stitutional right” to property in human souls 
and bodies is recognised, and its recognition 
made “of paramount obligation.” —‘ The bond !” 
gentlemen ! The bond! Where and what is 
it? How does it read ? 

As to “violations of international law”—if Mr. 
Wheeler should carry his slaves to England or 
France, he would soon find his supposed 
“rights of property” to be without a shadow of 
foundation. And the ‘Unzon” would find its 
rhetoric, based on imaginary “constitutional 
rights,” altogeher out of place, in that hemis- 
phere. 

So long as Americans choose to be befooled 
by pro-slavery pretensions of “constitutional 
rights of property” in man, (which Madison 
testifies were not allowed to be recognized in 
the Constitution,) so long they must, of course, 


be at the mercy of the petty oligarchy that now 
rules them. 


—_— - + - 


Liperatiry anp Consistency. — The Anti. 
Slavery Bugle, an able and liberally conducted 
Garrisonian paper, at Salem, Ohio, after having 
published (as the National Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard has also done,) a fair account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of “ Radical political 
abolitionists” at Syracuse, appends some sensi- 
ble and timely remarks, which we commend to 
the attention of our readers. We agree with 
the Bugle that many of those who, in theory 
and profession, hold to the abolition construction 
of the Constitution, have erred greatly in not 
honoring their principles at the ballot-box. Let 
all earnest abolitionists show their earnestness 
by consistent action. Let those of them who 
think the Constitution a pro-Slavery instrument 
act upon their convictions. Let those who 
think it an abolition instrument act upon their 
convictions. When this is done, there will be 
found to be little support for half way measures, 
and the country will be relieved from the em- 


barrassing and paralyzing influences resulting 
from them. But listen to the Bugle. 


“The Meeting seems to have been one of dee 
earnestness and thorough purpose for the 
overthrow of Slavery. We rejoice that it has 
been held, that this class of abolitionists are at 
last really contemplating and have commenced 
to carry forward a vigorous system of agitation. 
Hitherto, with a very few exceptions, those of 
them whose practice at the ballot box has con- 
formed to their creed of the Anti-Slavery 
character of the constitution, have done little to 
extend their practice and principles. A fact 
which has been a source of regret, while almost 
universally at the West those who have profes- 
sed this faith, have made shipwreck not only of 
uw, but of good consciences and of good morals, by 
electing men to office who swear to support the 
constitution believing tt to be in some of its parts, 
pro-slavery, and avowing that belief—Some of 
these men rush to this as a refuge from the 
unwelcome but inevitable deductions of the dis- 
‘unionists, and would prefer to vote with the 
party which can count the largest numbers. 
Others are very honestly convinced of the prin- 
ciple, but in their zeal for doing something, they 
sacrifice their Anti-Slavery principles and vote 
for men who occupy a pro-slavery position. 
These, as well as other classes, cannot fuil to be 
benefitted by discussions such as those of Syra- 
cuse appear to have been.” 
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FUSION IN OHIO. 


The New-Lisbon Aurora, in an article con- 
trasting ‘ Anti-Slavery” with “ Abolition” 
illustrates his meaning by an extract from the 
Cincinnati Commercial, a paper which, says the 
Aurora, “although it affects neutrality, is hard 
up for fusion,” and “ably supports the claims 
of Mr. Chase for Governor.” Says the Com- 
mercial, 


“Tt is proper for us to say that we are no 
Abolitionist. We hold slavery to be purely a 
matter of local concern, and that to make or 
unmake it belongs alone to the states or their 
people. So far as any of its rights are guaran- 
teed by the constitution of the United States, 
let them be protected by the national legislature ; 
but no further. Neither are any large number 
of the people of Ohio Abolitionists. As a 
whole, the constitutional rights of the south 
would be as safe in their hands as in its own. 


* * *& * 


‘“ Aroused by an act of bad faith on the part 
of the south, they find themselves acting, to a 
limited extent, in the line with Apbolition- 
ism, that is to say, in asserting the rights of 
Free Soil in the territories; but that Ohio is 
in future to lend itself to wnconstitutional efforts 
to dissolve the slave tenure, need not be apprehended. 
It is not for this purpose that Mr. Chase has been 
nominated, and it is not with this view that 
thousands of judicious and conservative men 
will give him their support.” 


The Aurora proceeds :— 


“That is telling it out. ‘It is not for this 
purpose that Mr. Chase has been nominated :’ 
that is, to affect slavery, and render its ‘ tenure’ 
precarious. Anti-Slavery men can see how 
they stand, in the eyes of that organ: is it a 
true exponent of their principles ? 

But it may be said that this Commercial 
does not know, or is not a correct index of 
fusion. IPf that is not authority, let us bring up 
another witness whose testimony many won’t 
impeach. In a speech greatly eulogized by 
all fusionists he is reported to have said: 
* He felt no desire to disturb Slavery where it e2isted 
by state-law, but beyond that we could not, and ought 
not to go.’ ‘Thus spoke Lewis D. Campbell at 
the fusion state convention. ‘ He felt no desire 
to disturb Slavery, §c. How will such senti- 
ments go down with old Abolitionists, now in 
fusion, who have been voting, praying, preach- 
ing, and giving money to knock the shackles off 
three millions of ‘countrymen in chains?’ 
True Mr. C. says that ‘the constitution con- 
templated the diminution and final eradication 
of Slavery, but he, and the mass of those with 
whom he acts, seem to have no desire to dis- 
turb Slavery where it does exist. Won’t such 
talk as that cause the oppressor joy? Here is 
a party, pretending to be for freedom, whose 
papers and orators are puffing it as a great 
party—openly proclaim to the world that they 
don’t want to ‘disturb Slavery’ where it exists. 
That is precisely the position old whiggery 
used to maintain, and thousands of Pierce loco 
focos now avow. Where, then, is the difference 
between these parties on the Slavery question ? 
Admitting the constitution to be Anti-Slavery, 
and at the same time proclaiming a desire to 
leave Slavery undisturbed—Oh the ‘lords of 
the lash’ can stand ¢hat and not flinch! These 
are the sort of Anti-Slavery men for them. 





A LAW FOR SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune : 


Sir :—In the course of a debate in one of 
the meetings of what is known as the Garriso- 
nian School of Abolitionists during Anniversa- 
ry Week, the Rev. Wm. Goodell took occasion 
to state that there was no law for Slavery in 
any of the Slaveholding States—a position 
which he has argued with his peculiar ability 


and earnestness at great length in a series of) were ignorant. 


articles in The National Era. I called his at- 
tention to a law of Maryland, the date of which 
I could not give from memory. I have since 
taken some pains to procure a copy of this law, 
which is as follows : 

“ Whereas, The Courts in some of the non- 
Siaveholding States require the owners of 
fugitive slaves to prove that Slavery exists ‘in 
this State, and it is right to provide a conve- 
nient mode of enabling such owners to procure 
a certified copy of a law proving that Slavery 
exists by law in this State. Therefore, 

“Src. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Maryland—That Negroes have been held in 
Slavery in this State as the property of their 
owners from the earliest settlement of this 
State, and are, and may be hereafter, held in 
Slavery as the property of their owners; and 
that every owner of such negro or mulatto is 
entitled to the service and labor of such negro 
or mulatto for the life of such negro or mulatto, 
except in cases where such negro or mulatto 
can show that, by the grant or devise of the 
owner or some former owner of such negro or 
mulatto, or his or her maternal ancestor, a short- 
er period of service has been prescribed.”— 
Acts of 1839, ch. 42. 

The above law was passed March 20, 1840. 
It may be found also in Dorsey’s Laws of 
Maryland, p. 2,348. There are several consid. 
erations presented by the foregoing enactment 
which are worthy of attention. The doctrine 
of the ultraists of the South, as proclaimed by 
their ablest and best-accredited leaders, has 
been this: That Slave Property rested on the 
Common Law basis of possession. To this the 
modes of transfer have been made to conform ; 
so that, while a simple bill of sale, such as 
would be used in the North as evidence of 
changed ownership of property in things, is the 
ordinary legal guaranty, it is not uncommon for 
the persons of slaves to pass from owner to 
owner without a scrap of acknowledgment, just 
as you would hand over your horse or your pig 
to your neighbor for a consideration. But here 
we find the ]Jaw-makers of Maryland, as late as 
1840, taking the slaves out of this common law 
category, and placing them upon the footing=of 
of statutary law, thus virtually abandoning their, 
former stronghold. 


But not only so: This law of 1840 cannot be 
made to apply to slaves held as property at “ the 
“ earliest settlement” of Maryland, without vio- 
lating one of the most positive prohibitions of 
the Constitution of the United States—that for- 
bidding the passage of ex post facto laws. Thus, 
when this enactment of 1840 is offered in evi- 
dence for the reclamation of some fugitive slave 
who escaped previous to that date, I take it for 
granted that the statute will be deemed inappli- 
cable and inoperative. And, having virtually 
abandoned their ancient ground of the common- 
law right, they may justly be notified by the 
Court that “that is property which the law 
“makes property,” (to quote a maxim much 
relied on in the South,) and that there jis no 
“ property” beside ! 

It is thus that wrong is ever apt to involve 
itself when attempting to justify its perpetra- 
tions or escape its inextricable dilemmas. But 
to one who has been the attempted victim of 
these black-law mongers of Maryland nothing 
would seem surprising in the way of legislative 
faux pas or over-reaching blunders. A Legis- 
jature that proclaimed itself a “ Grand Inquest” 
and attempted to go through the solemn farce 
of bringing the writer of this to conviction for 
an alleged violation of the “ incendiary-publica- 
tions law” in The Baltimore Saturday Visitor, 
and incarceration among thieves and murderers 
for publishing the truth, might be expected to 
enact even so absurd a law as that of 40 above 
cited. J. E. Snoperass. 

Oswego, June 22, 1855. 


We are greatly indebted to Dr. Snod- 
grass, for a copy of this enactment, of which we 








We cannot dall it a law, and 


are glad to find that the Doctor readily detects 
its utter lack of validity and binding force. Itis 
a bill of attainder, as well as an ex post facto 
bill. It deprives men of liberty without “ due 
process of law,” and the application of “ the 
writ of Habeas Corpus” would set it aside. It 
violates that clause of the Constitution which 
forbids “unreasonable seizures,’’ and which 
affirms “ the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons.” On all these grounds the Fed- 
eral Courts are bound to declare it unconstitu- 
tional. It is anti-republican, and “the United 
States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government.” Ifa 
State cannot set up a monarchy or an oligarchy; 
how can it declare its citizens to be chattels? 
If it could enslave one of its subjects, it could 
enslave ali of them. 


But look at the legislative implications and 
admissions of this new Maryland bill. Look at 
its evasion, its dodging the point, is failure to do 
what it says needs to be done. 

“The Courts in some of the non-Slaveholding 
States require the owners of fugitive slaves to 
prove that slavery exists in this State,” that the 
fugitives are “held to service and labor under 
the laws thereof”! A hard case, truly, since, 
as Senator Mason has said—*“It cannot be 
done,” or, as the modest Legislature hath it, 
the “ certified copy” of such a law cannot “ con_ 
veniently” ‘be obtained! We suppose not. 
And so the considerate Legislature, though 
late in the day, undertakes to furnish one— 
short, and easily copied. ‘We take this pream- 
ble and bill to be a sufficient concession that up 
to its date, March 20, 1840, there was, in Mary- 
land, no legislative legalization of Slavery even 
in the eyes of Slaveholding statesmen. If there 
had been, the lame attempt before us would 
have been spared, 


“ Be it enacted that negroes have been held 
as slaves,” &c. Commendable caution! It is 
not said that they have been J/egally held. 
Why not say—“ Be it enacted that horses have 


been stolen in this State,” &¢. Who has ques: 
tioned the fact ? 


“And may hereafter be held.” Who? 
“ Negroes.” What negroes? Which? All of 
them? Are none of them exempted? By 
whom “may” they be held ? By “ their owners.” 
But who are their ‘ owners” ? There is noth- 


ing here to determine who are the slaves or who 
are the “ owners.” 


Dr. Snodgrass says that Slaveholding has 
heretofore rested on the common Law basis of 
possession, but that this is placing it upon the 
footing of statute law. The first basis was that 
of “ possession.” But for a century past, the 
pretense has been “positive local law.” Since 
Senator Mason, and “some of the Northern 
Coourts,” have detected its absence, the South 
generally, bas been running back to common 
law (which forbids Slavery,) while Maryland, it 
Seems A. D. 1840, was try her hand at positive 
enactment. "Wonder on what basis she stands, 
to-day ! 








“Stavery anp Anmi-Stavery. A History 
of the great Struggle,” &c. The third edition of 
our History, is now coming in, from the binders 
(See advertisement.) We may be permitted 
to say a few things concerning it. (1.) The 
compilation of it cost us great labor. (2.) We 
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need it, for reference, along with the “Slave 


therefore hope that the friends of freedom will|™#tely and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 


, author of the work before us, proves that the Bibie is at the 
Code,” if others do not, almost daily. (3.) We! purchase and distribute such documents as the 


foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per 


nfer tha others need i who ish by conve Centra Abo iti ishi fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we ma 

. . y * on Board are publishing and | fectly yed, is p ‘ y 
ger : : . cS ; | ive met 9 : then exultingly point not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 
sing, lecturing, or writing, to discuss the slave ‘thus scatter light over the land. 


question. (4.) We find the best informed men | 
in the community resorting to it, for informa- 
tion. (5.) We know of no one who has read 
this history, who now believes in the legality 





of American Slavery. (6,) It must be ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that in shaping our Anti-| 
Slavery measures for the future, it is important | 
to know what measures have already been 
tried, and the results, thus far, of these experi- 
ments. Our History was written in special 
reference to this use of it. 


mutt 


Funps—Montuty Svusscrirtions. Subscribers 








to the funds of the Central Abolition Committee, 
on the plan of regular monthly payments, will 
please remember that much of the-efficiency of 
the Committee and of the prosperity of the en- 
terprize must depend upon the regularity with 
which their coutributions are sent in. It is 
easy to say that “ mine is so little that it will 
make little difference.” If ad? should say so— 
the Committee would soon be unable to go 
forward at all. If none would say (or do) so, 
the Committee would always be in funds, and 
know what to calculate upon. Where there is 
no “local Treasurer” to collect and remit funds, 


| 





subscribers should send separately. Less 
sums than one dollar, may be sent in postage 
stamps, which are just as good as money. 


—_— 


Eee Acents Wantep to travel and obtain 
subscriptions and cash payments for the “ Radi- 
cal Abolitionist.” Suitable persons, known to us 
as such, or well recommended by friends of 
the cause, will be employed on the most liberal 
terms, affording good encouragement to the 
enterprising and industrious. 

RRR SU oe 

aa” Tue Convention at Boston. (See 
Notice by the Committee of Arrangements.) 
We earnestly urge attendance at this Con- 
vention, by all interested in the cause, who can 
possibly attend, both from in and out of New 
England. It is a National Convention, and for 
a National object. 





SCRAPS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Pennsylvania. 

“Too many of our highest Free Democrats 
are possessed of negro-phobia to the extent 
that they would not entertain a motion inviting 
colored men to meet with us in Conventions. 
I am fully satisfied, and have been for a long 
time, that nothing short of “ Radical Abolition” 
can save the country from verging, gradually, 
and not very slowly, into despotism. A Con- 
stitution and General Government that can 
tolerate the destruction ‘of the rights of a sixth 
part of its people, must certainly afford but a 
very feeble hope for the security of the rights 
of the rest. Such a Government we have ; and 
if such be the Constitution, then the sooner the 
Government and Constitution perish, the better. 
We need not fear on the score of something to 
take their place, for even our Rynders’ and 
Stringfellows’ could originate others as good. 
But I believe the people generally, not only of 
the North and West, but—the South, if they 
could have all the evidence, would at once de- 
clare the Constitution death to Slavery. I 





the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 
B a Western D. D pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


i b (Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WAtxeR, of Massachusetts, 
“T have carefully read your writings (on the Secrétary of Biase.) 


Constitution,) and am confident that all the Boston, Dec. 81, 1851. 


’ \ ub ‘ally '¢ “ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
friends of liberty must come, swostanttay, LO} resented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 


| your grounds.” the ‘Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, so far as the 


nie Cla a in New Hamp shire old dispensation is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 


: tience, for your second volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
“Tam much pleased with the bold measures| still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy | 


you propose, an d deem them. the only ones that have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity; and 


: t . I rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
can succeed in uprooting slavery. Cutting off | manner you have thus far done; and should your second volume 
the branches only seems to increase its strength, equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 


: ee . | you have conferred a great benefit on the public. Iam very sincerely, 
and hence the necessity of striking at the main} yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


root. et the whole system be abolished and (From Professor Hupsox, of Oberlin.) 


then there will be peace.” ***The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 


- should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
From another Pennsylvanian. of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
“T like your views. Neither you nor Gerrit | thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 


‘ , , the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
Smith go too far for me. Is not the imprison: and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ment. of Passamore Williamson insufferably ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 


tyranical ® The Lord reigns and is able to portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
° ’ 


his conclusions; but the general scope of the werk, and the spirit 
bring good out of evil. I pray he may.” aud tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 


[Amen! say we. And it is easy to see how|*"™* Sieg pont ae Pagar 
4 & om EK. SMitH, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio. 
“He may.” That imprisonment grows out of pee De: , ) 


i y ; “T have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as 
the prevailing misconstructions of the Con-|a thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 


stitution, and is calculated to open men’s eyes) 's” 1 OK OAL aie 
e,e a ve om the New xor ridune. 
to the absurdities and enormities of such ) 


“We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
sophistries.} testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles, 


2 * * * Thee is bl : sob- 
From ado Cler ay ee Hampshire. ssay is a very able one, aud well adapted, as Cob 


f ; bett used to say, for a THINKING people, and no fair-minded and in- 
“ Your reasoning on the “ illegality of slave- | telligent reader can rise from a perusal of it without a higher appre- 


° ye : : ciation of the Mosaic cod ic princi ; 
ry” is like a log chain, without any flaw, so far|“ e Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


; ‘ . (From the New York Evangelist.) 
as I can perceive, in any one link. Hold on. 


‘This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
You are night.” authorship of which the writer need not be ashamed. * * * He 


fas strikes at the root of the business at once. He traces the democratic 
rinciple, as it is mingled in all God’s visi he Patri s 
. Cone prerieey ae in 99 The demand p p g provisions for the Vatriarch 


‘ and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
for hght is increasing. From one section of|dency and character of the Mosaic institutes is particularly able. 


: He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
the country and another, we have applicants but little understood. We have never seen the political bearings 
for lecturers, tracts, pamphlets, &c. Already it} and ecope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 


seems to be taken for grante d th at the CEN- volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament. We hope 
? 








' the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
TraL ABOLITION CommiTTEE are in funds,—that| partial examination.” 


they have means to supply Abolition documents} Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
and Abolition lecture’s to any extent periodicals. The, second volume, now published, has- reovived 


‘ similar commendations. 
Would that it were so! But, good friends. i 


where is the Central Abolition Committee to SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 
get the fun ds to pay for paper, printin g, writin gs, A history of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 


: ; the Slavery-question in the United States Pp. 606, roval 12mo. 
and lecturing, unless the friends of the cause, Price $1. Postage pre-paid $1,32. 


all over th ec ountry, sen d in their contributions This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 


; : formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
and replenish their treasury. It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 


ee erereetenren most important facts in the political and ecclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 

WwrR ITINGS England and the United States, up to the present time : the divisions 

OF among American Abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 


WILLIAM GOO DELL among them; and Closing with a brief discussion of the question, 


‘““What ought to be done?’ The book is an abstract of several 
volumes, besides the anti-slavery histor of the last twenty years, a 
FOR SALE BY THE AUTHOR AT THE OFFICE 


great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 


OF THE «RADICAL ABOLITIONIST,”’ but lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 


Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
No. 48 BrexmMan Street, New Yors. to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 


ee ee Ii. 
I. THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY 
THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY, &c., &. AND PRACTICE. 


Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and 
In 2 vols, 12mo, pp. 871. Price, $1,50. Postage pre-paid, $1,80. illustrative facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents. Postage pre 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. paid, 92. 











(From Hon. Witt1aMm Jay to the author. 
[From B. P. AypEtorte, D D., late President of Woodward College,} Y gtr ) -* 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- our analysis of the Slave laws is very able, and your exhibi- 


phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette. | tion of their practical application by the Southern Courts evinces 


ws N great and careful research. - + + Itis more easy to make than 
“Tne Democracy or CuristraNiTy.—An able and original work. 


to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible, * Thou shalt love thy | stowe’s ; but your book te as teste cater? against such a charge 88 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable | « Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
rights of man, and must therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- | demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unquestionably 
lish popular governments everywhere. But, our author in a style | prue,”” 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, IV 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 


authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo-| AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTA- 
ple Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows CLE TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


in j isi i i rking, it : 
bes in . a =< be » oncwarth 8, twas the purest | , prize Tract of 24 pages. Price $3 per 100. 
— — = M. GOODELL, 48 Beekm “ ; 
“Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare ability, that the whole Addstas by ap Herat Bow: Fark —_ 
‘ ‘ J . OO a i i i el 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 








able to free institutions, and that republican governments mast ulti. | LOBITI’S COMBINATION-TYPE, 181 Witt1aM st- 
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